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destroyed. At three metres distant from the original pillar, as 
much as the narrow ridge would allow, a new piilar was built, 
the top of which was made level with that of the original one. 
The measurements made in order to fix the position of this new 
pillar showed such differences with the original measurements, 
that these could only be explained by a displacement of the 
original pillar. As, however, neither fissures nor local disturb¬ 
ances of the ground could be observed, new measurements were 
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made from all the surrounding positions, and it was proved that 
a displacement of several more pillars had taken place. 

Fig. 1 shows the position of the pillars before the earthquake ; 
Fig. 2, their displacement by the earthquake. A detailed 
description of these measurements was published in the 
Natuurkimdig Tijdschrift , vol. iv. part 3, by Captain Muller, 
the chief of the triangulation party. The longest distance over 
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Instinct-Impulse. 

The note published in Nature under date of April 18, in 
reference to my article in the April number of Mind , leads me 
to think that it may be well to explain my reasons for adopting 
the terminology there and elsewhere used by me, and which the 
writer of the note calls in question. I do so with the hope that 
this explanation may lead towards that ‘ ‘ consensus of opinion on 
psychological nomenclature ” that the writer of the note thinks is 
at present impossible. 

The word ‘‘instinct,” as my critic states, is generally applied 
“ to the manifestation of particular activities.” In other words, 
it is used by the biologist in an objective study of activities in 
animals, when he is not dealing with the nature of the conscious 
states coincident with these activities. It is thus, too, that I em¬ 
ploy the word ; but I have extended its use to cover certain mani¬ 
festations of activities that do not take a large place in the con¬ 
siderations of the biologist, but that, nevertheless, appear to me 
to be of the same general nature as those “ manifestations of 
particular activities” to which the word “ instinct” is by current 
agreement applied. 

What I claim is that the actions of one who is carried away 
by imitation, and the work of the philanthropist and of the 
artist, when objectively viewed, appear as “ manifestations of par¬ 
ticular activities,” just as much as do the actions that go with 
self-defence and tribal protection, with care of the young, with 
nest-building, with migration, &c., and that therefore the term 
instinct, if applied to one set of such activities, may be applied 
to all. 

If it be held that the objection to the extension of the use of the 
term lies in the fact that the activities that I speak of as due to 
the “imitation instinct,” the “benevolent instincts” and the 
“art instincts” are not sufficiently partictilar , then I must 
answer that the fixedness of the actions involved is in all cases of 
instinct only relative ; that this relative fixedness varies with the 
different instincts. In the self-preservative reactions, for example, 
we are able to predict the blow at the enemy, whilst the very 
varied actions by the animal mother in securing the.safety of her 
young are unpredictable ; but who hesitates to speak of the 
maternal “ instincts ” ? 

The word “ instinct ” then, in my view, should be used to 
indicate the manifestations of those animal activities which, when 
we consider them objectively, we see to have become emphasised 
because of racial values ; of these values the acting animal (even 
if he be a man) may have no cognisance whatever. This 
is the usual use of the word, and there seems to me to be no 
scientific demand for any change in this usage. 

On the other hand, I have suggested that we use the term 
“ instinct feelings ” to indicate the conscious coincidents of the 
animal activities that we call instinctive ; and I have endeavoured 
to show that where these instinct actions are relatively fixed and 
forceful, then their coincident “instinct feelings” gain names, 
and form the class of psychic states known as the “ emotions.” 

Furthermore, I object to the use of the word “impulse ” in 
the description of these activities, as my critic suggests its em¬ 
ployment, especially when they are objectively considered ; for 
the word “ impulse” is in general used to indicate those phases 
of consciousness which are produced by the inhibition of instinc¬ 
tive activities that have been stimulated by the presence of the 
objective condition that usually calls them out, but which for 
one reason or another are not at once realised. This, indeed, is 
the way in which the word is usually employed, not only by the 
psychologist, but in common speech as well. We speak of having 
an impulse to strike an enemy, not when we do strike him, but 
when the instinct to strike is held in check. What is more, I 
think this word “ impulse ” should be employed in this sense 
only ; for the requirements of science do not demand its use with 
any other signification. I have discussed this matter of the nature 
of impulse rather fully at pp. 272, &c., in my book, “ Pain, 
Pleasure, and Aesthetics,” to which the writer of the above- 
mentioned note refers. Henry Rutgers Marshall. 

New York, May 2. 


which a displacement was proved to have taken place was 
between the Gunung Malintang and the Dolok Balameja, or 53 
kilometres. Captain Muller, however, has no doubt that if a new 
survey were carried on more southward, a displacement of more 
pillars—that is, a contortion of the surface over a larger area— 
w ould be found to have taken place. 

Malang, April 14. Th. Delprat. 
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The term “instinctive” should, in my judgment, be applied 
to those activities which are congenital- and which are also 
relatively definite; the term “instinct” being reserved for 
the subjective and affective condition of the performance of in¬ 
stinctive activities. Where the definiteness is the result of indi¬ 
vidual acquisition the term “ instinctive” should not be applied, 
though it is so used by Prof. Wundt and others. The modem 
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layer of limestone ; each one was surrounded by a brick 
wall, which showed the limits of land reserved for the use 
of the royal family. Round this was an avenue, left out 
of respect to the descendants of the gods ; then came the 
tombs of the great people connected with the court. 
From inscriptions found, there is every reason to believe 
that these two pyramids belonged to Usertsen III. and 
Amen-em-hat III., both of the Twelfth Dynasty. On the 
north side of the more northerly one are the tombs of 
some princesses, four among them more important than 
the rest. 

These tombs have been plundered, for, owing to the Egyp¬ 
tian custom of burying jewels with their dead, the pyramids 
have ever been a favourite resort of robbers ; and thus it 
is that some of the tombs are in great disorder, which 
causes much hindrance to the scientific research now being 
carried on, more especially as many documents have been 
carried away. Still, the plunderers have not stripped them 
entirely, and the remaining documents and treasures have 
been a most important clue to finding out the dates of the 
pyramids and the history of the people they entomb. 

This spoliation of the tombs, continued by each succes¬ 
sive generation, was not stopped till the celebrated 
Mariette founded the “ Service for the Conservation of 
Monuments in Egypt.” 

Amongst the most interesting- and perfect pieces of 
jewellery found are three pectorals. They were found in 
the princesses’tomb, and had been hidden in the soil in 
order, no doubt, to deceive the plunderers. 

Fig. 1, the first one unearthed, has in the centre the 
cartouch of Usertsen II., held by two hawks, which bear 
the crown of Lower and Upper Egypt. The signs of the 
cartouch are made of cornelian, lapis-lazuli, and turquoise, 
set in gold ; the other figures are likewise set with 
precious stones. The other two pectorals are similarly 
executed. The first (Fig. 2) represents two men, each 
in the act of striking with a club an Asiatic captive who 
they are holding by the hair. In the centre is the 
double cartouch of the king, and on each side the 
emblem of life, out of which protrude two arms holding 

Fig. i.—P ectoral belonging to Usertsen II. (Found March 7, 1804.) j a flubellum. Above them all is an eagle with OUtSpiCad 

This stretches from the village of 
Abou-Roash on the north to 
that of Medum on the south, 
about a distance of twenty-five 
miles. 

To the south, and at the end 
of the great chain of pyramids, 
are those of Dahshur, of which 
four are of stone and two of 
brick. Up till 1892 the history 
of two of these still remained to 
be unravelled, but in that year 
a large party of excavators, 
headed by M. de Morgan, set 
out, and succeeded in opening 
up both these pyramids. It is 
to this interesting work we wish 
to draw attention, for it marks 
an important step in Egyptology, 
indicating some of the earliest 
applications of science in one 
direction known to us, while 
ancient art is at the same time 
illustrated. M. de Morgan has 
recently given an account of 
his explorations in Le Monde 
Moderne , and we are indebted 
to the courtesy of the Editor of 
that magazine for the illustra¬ 
tions of the finds. 

The two pyramids are of 
brick, and covered with a 
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controversy as to the inheritance of acquired characters seems to | 
render insistence on the congenital element advisable. Un- ! 
doubtedly there is an inherited tendency to imitation ; but from ! 
the nature of the case, the activity performed through imitation j 
is not congenitally definite. 

With Mr. Marshall’s statements concerning impulse I cannot | 
agree. If we say in common speech that “ the instinct to strike ; 
is held in check,” we also say that the impulse to strike is held in 
check. The control of our low er impulses is an important part 
of our moral life ; but the contention that the impulses are “pro¬ 
duced by the inhibition,” is open to serious criticism. 

The Writer of the Note. 

RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT THE PYRAMIDS 
OF DAHSHUR . 

F EW sources have supplied more facts for the study 
of anthropology than the Egyptian tombs, and the 
most important necropolis of Egypt is situated south¬ 
east of Cairo, close to the remains of ancient Memphis. 





